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The Courage of the 
Sergeant 


At three o’clock on the afternoon of 
July 3, 1863, the lookouts with the North- 
ern Army stationed at Gettysburg shouted, 
“The enemy is advancing.” 

A mile away, fifteen thousand men of 
Pickett’s division stepped out from among 
the trees and began marching toward the 
Northern lines. Shoulder to shoulder they 
came, rank upon rank, line upon line, 
silently, irresistibly, down the side of the 
ridge, across the creek at the bottom, up 
the long, gentle slope to the rock wall that 
protected the Northern forces. 

It was the South’s supreme effort. The 
outcome of the battle, the turn of the war, 
the destiny of the nation, was tied up in 
the success or failure of this charge. 

The Northern cannon fired on the ad- 
vancing brigade, and thousands of soldiers 
fell. But the living came on. And when 
those valiant men reached the wall, Webb’s 
brigade, stationed at the corner of the wall, 
fell back. Southern soldiers poured over. If 
..enough of them crossed the wall, they could 
divide the Northern Army and win. 

The North had men enough and guns 
enough to stop them, but at this moment 
Webb’s men were confused and frightened, 
and so their guns were useless. What was 
needed right now was just one man with 
courage to inspire Webb’s men with new 
confidence. 

Lt. Frank Haskell, a staff officer, coming 
by on horseback saw the problem and called 
to a major, “Major, lead your men over the 
crest. They will follow.” 

And that high-ranking officer replied, “By 
the rule of battle I understand my place is 
in the rear of the men.” Imagine saying 
that in a time of crisis! Lieutenant Haskell 
sneered, “Your pardon, sir; I see your place 
is in the rear of men.” 

Then Lieutenant Haskell said to a ser- 
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geant, “Sergeant, forward with your color.” 

The sergeant seized the flag and ran for 
the enemy’s line. At first only one North- 
erner dared to follow. But the sergeant fell, 
struck dead by a bullet, and the standard 
he had courageously carried fell beside him. 
The effect was electrical. Webb’s men 
leaped to their feet and raced to avenge 
their fallen comrade. Hand to hand they 
fought the enemy, shouting, pushing, firing, 
punching. Back the enemy staggered, to the 
wall, across the wall—and beyond. And 
as suddenly as it started, the battle was over. 
The supreme effort of the South had failed. 

We are not going to say just now whether 
the North or the South was in the right. 
But if you are the minister’s son or the 
teacher’s daughter, then know that upon 
you, as upon the major, rests first of all 
the opportunity to hold high the flag of 
God’s army and lead your classmates in the 
great battle against the armies of evil. 

But if, like that major, you are scared; 
if you are too tied to your own selfish in- 
terests—your TV programs, your fancy 
clothes, your parties, your boy friends, the 
movies, or whatever; if you are afraid you 
won’t be popular if you hold the standards 
high—then get out of the way. Go to the 
rear where you belong, and let the washer- 
woman’s daughter and the floor scrubber’s 
son take over the leadership you are too 
cowardly to assume. 

If you are the son or daughter of some- 
one who is not considered too important, 
take heart. It was the sergeant that led the 
army to victory, not the major. It is not 
important what rank or position you hold. 
It doesn’t matter what kind of job your 
parents have, or what kind of car they drive. 
If you see the enemy invading your class- 
room and you wish someone would turn 
him back, then you lead the way. Stand 
up for what you know is right. Someone 
probably will sneer at first. Well, the ser- 
geant was killed; you won’t be! And as you 
hold the standard high, others will rally 
behind you, and you who were no leader 
will be the acknowledged champion of al 
that is good and right and lovely in your 
classroom. 

God give you the courage of the sergeant! 


Your friend, 


Caran Hat 














CHOOL was over! 

Shouting and running, the boys and 
girls chased through the schoolyard gates 
into the street of a northern England town. 

Quickly John found his sister Betty, and 
together they made their way toward home, 
half a mile away. 

John’s pocket was bulging with marbles, 
and to add fun to the walk home he brought 
out a few and challenged Betty to a game. 


SPARROW in the DRAINPIPE 


By EDGAR A. 


WARREN 


“All right, John,” said Betty, and soon 
the brightly colored marbles were skimming 
along the sidewalk. 

But the game didn’t last long. 

A lovely big marble shot off the side- 
walk and into the gutter—then down a 
drain! 

John dashed after it to try and save it, 
while Betty chased another glassie which 

To page 18 


John peered down the drain, looking for his marble. What he saw made him catch his breath! 
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SNAKES on the STAGE 


By HELEN WEBER 


— JOHNSON walked out of school 
slowly. Margie and Doreen, her two 
dearest friends, waved to her to hurry, but 
she ignored them, as she had ignored Beth, 
who sat beside her in home room. Nothing 
mattered to her any more. The announce- 
ment Miss Trace had made had shocked her 
into a daze, and she was more fearful than 
she had ever been in all her thirteen years. 
It was a warm, sunny day, but Bonnie felt 
chilled. Her hands felt like ice, and her 
heart beat so rapidly she could scarcely 
breathe. She began to run. 

“Bonnie, Bonnie!” Margie called, but 
Bonnie continued to run. Her friends did 
not know her fear. She had never been able 
to tell them about it. It was a thing apart, 
something she kept deep inside, away from 
all the world. But mother knew what it 
was! This trembling would stop when 
mother put her arms around her. 

Bonnie did not know why or when it had 
begun. Neither could mother or daddy trace 
it. She only knew that ever since she could 
remember she had been afraid of snakes. 
Had it begun when she was a little girl, 
the first time daddy took her to the zoo? 
Now she could not even pass the building in 
the zoo where the reptiles were housed. 
Sometimes seeing a picture of a snake would 
bring on this trembling. Sometimes hearing 
the word spoken. By the time she reached 
home she was sobbing. 

“A program, Mother, with snakes! Live 
ones! What shall I do? They are going to be 
on the stage!” Her mother’s arms about her 


were warm and comforting, but the trem- 
bling did not stop. “I won't go to school. Let 
me be absent.” 

“Bonnie! Bonnie!” Mother was kind but 
firm as she felt the girl’s forehead and 
smoothed back her brown hair. Her sobs 
lessened. “You must tell Miss Trace.” 

“I can’t, I can’t. I’m too ashamed.” 

“She will understand.” 

“I can’t tell her, I just can’t.” 

“What excuse have you to be absent? 
It’s always best to tell the truth.” 

“Oh, Mother.” Bonnie knew she was go- 
ing to cry again. “But I can’t tell her, I 
can’t.” 

“Your fear is something you must face! 
You cannot run away from it, or hide it 
under lies. It’s better if you talk about it. 
If you want me to, I'll go to the school and 
speak to Miss Trace. Come now, Bonnie, 
you've got to stop crying.” Bonnie knew 
mother was right. She would have to go to 
school. And now that her decision was made, 
strangely enough, she felt better and was 
able to eat part of her lunch. 

“What's the matter, Bonnie?” Beth whis- 
pered as they walked to assembly next morn- 
ing. Bonnie tried to keep her voice steady. 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t you feel well?” 

“I feel fine.” 

When the band played the national an- 
them, Bonnie stood with her classmates. 
Her lips moved, but she did not know 
whether she sang or not. She had seen the 
large wooden box on the stage. She knew 
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the snakes were inside that box, and she 
wanted to see no more. When she sat down 
she lowered her head and covered her face 
with her fingers. She wondered whether her 
classmates beside her knew that her heart 
was beating rapidly, knew that her hands 
were icy cold, knew that her feet had to be 
firm on the floor to keep them from trem- 
bling. 

“Call me the Snake Man, friend of the 
reptiles.” The guest speaker was talking. 
“Did the bite of the snake kill the child? 
No, it was fear.” Bonnie felt that she, too 
was going to die from the suffocation of her 
fear. “The snake was harmless! And now 
” The words went on and on. 

“Bonnie! Look!” Beth jiggled her arm. 
“Look at the size of those snakes!” Bonnie 
did not look. She did not have to look to 
feel the tenseness and awe of the entire 
assembly. The voice went on, but Bonnie 
kept her eyes closed. 

“I want volunteers. Boys and girls, es- 
pecially girls, up on the stage. Gaze upon 
your friends, the snakes. Discover what 
lovely, harmless creatures they are. Who 
will come?” 

“Bonnie, Bonnie! Polly is going up. So is 





“A program, Mother, with snakes! Live ones!” Bonnie sobbed. “Please let me be absent tomorrow!” 


Sandy. Oh my, little Sandy. I always thought 
she was so timid. Bonnie, why don’t you 
look? Ooh, this is the best program we 
ever had.” 

“Your name?” The man’s voice seemed to 
be everywhere. “All right, Sandy! I’m sure 
your friends think you are a very brave 
young lady. And now, would you like to 
take this snake, this friendly, harmless snake 
home with you? But, ah!” A wave of 
laughter swept over the assembly. “First, 
first you must get acquainted.” Bonnie felt 
tense in every part of her being. For a 
moment—only a moment—she opened her 
eyes. She saw a thick, heavy, long black 
snake coiled about Sandy! 

After that, she did not know what hap- 
pened, only that Miss Trace had her arms 
about her, and they were standing out in the 
corridor. 

“Child, what is it? Are you ill?” 

“I can’t help it, Miss Trace, I can't,” 
Bonnie sobbed. “I’m so afraid of snakes.” 

“Shall I have someone go home with 
you?” Bonnie shook her head, and held back 
the tears. 

“But I can’t go back there.” She pointed 
to the assembly. To page 22 
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More Adventures of the Bashful Lady 





The Transformation of Liao 


By KEITH MOXON 


gw was an old man, helplessly under 
the control of opium. He lived in Ien- 
shan, the Chinese town where Florence 
Young was working. He was a dreadful 
sight, with the appearance of death on his 
face. His features were gray and waxy, and 
his mangy hair could barely be plaited into 
a pigtail. He was so thin that his bones stood 
out, giving him the appearance of a walking 
skeleton. He was such a dreadful sight, in 
fact, that little children would run screaming 
from him as he came near, and people 
everywhere used to say: 

“Look at ugly old Liao. He'll be dead 
soon. And just as well. Every time he 
comes to my door to sell his baskets, he 
frightens my children.” 

Well, it wasn’t very long afterward that 
Liao did die; that is, he died to sin. He died 
to his opium—he gave it up completely. 
People really started talking then! His 
wife had taken him to the Jesus Tang—or 
Jesus Temple as they called the mission 
house. Day after day he attended and heard 
about the love of Jesus and His power to 
defeat evil habit if only men and women 
will seek Him. One day he came up to 
Miss Young, and asked hollowly: 

“Can Jesus save me from my opium?” 

“Why, yes, of course He can. It doesn’t 
matter how much the devil has his hold on 
you, Jesus can defeat the devil and set you 
free. He says that He came to open the 
prisons for them that are bound.” 

“Would you ask Him to help me, please?” 

“You must ask Him yourself, Liao. You 
must call out the way the blind men did at 
the gates of Jerusalem, and then Jesus will 
hear you and heal you. Come to the mission 
house every day and we will help you pray.” 

So poor, ugly Liao reached out after God, 
and began to battle with the dreadful crav- 
ings of opium. Whenever he felt a desire 
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for opium coming on, he would run to the 
mission and the Christians would pray 
earnestly for him. 

As day by day went by, the people of the 
town watched amazed, scarcely able to be- 
lieve the miracle that was happening before 
their eyes. Liao was overcoming the evil 
habit. It was an agonizing battle at times, 
but always God answered prayer, and he was 
given strength to continue. 

It was incredible to see the change that 
came over the man. The waxy color left 
his face; firm flesh began to cover his 
bones. Strength came back into his muscles. 
He walked with a spring in his step. His 
eyes became clear and bright, his voice 
strong and steady. 

“I don’t believe it’s true,” said one woman 
to another as Liao passed one day. “Why, 
Liao was ugly and weak, but that man is 
handsome and strong. Liao’s bones stuck 
out everywhere. No, that’s not Liao!” 

“But it zs Liao,” insisted her neighbor. 
“He’s been attending the Jesus Tang, and 
he says that he prayed to Jesus, and got the 
victory over his opium.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said another woman, 
farther down the street. “Liao was so ugly 
that when he came to the door he frightened 
my children. And Liao could carry no more 
than two baskets at a time, but that man 
is carrying eight.” 

“But it is Liao,” insisted her neighbor. 
“His wife took him to the Jesus Tang, and 
they prayed to Jesus for him, and he got 
the victory over his opium.” 

Soon everyone was talking about Liao 
and of his wonderful transformation. And 
soon others in bondage to opium were seek- 
ing Jesus in sincerity and being delivered. 
There was so much talk about Liao, that 
finally someone said, with a blood-curdling 
oath, “Add his name to the list!” 























That someone was the mandarin, the ruler 
of the city. 

The mandarin had hated the Jesus re- 
ligion ever since it came to his town, and he 
had made no secret of the fact that he 
wished the Christians would go away. But 
the Jesus people had stayed on, and they 
seemed to be getting stronger every day. 
In spite of all his threats, they carried on 
their work. Very well, then. He would get 
tough. His face twisted into an ugly mask 
of hatred, and his eyes gleamed dangerously. 
“As soon as it is convenient, I shall stamp 
out this foreign religion. I shall baptize the 
country with the blood of the cursed Chris- 
tians. Make me a list of the ringleaders, and 
very soon I shall have their heads off!” 

So Liao was on the list as a dangerous 
character. When he was useless to his fellow 
man, when he was sick in mind and body, 
the mandarin had no thought for him. But 
now that he was happy, full of health and 
energy, he must be got rid of. The mandarin 
saw nothing in Liao’s transformation that 
would cause him to wish that all his subjects 
were transformed the same way. On the 
contrary, he became more furious every 
hour, and most determined to crush the 
Jesus Tang. 


Liao hated smoking the opium, but the habit ha 






£ 


d such a grip on him he could not break away. 


Meanwhile Liao went around the country 
selling his baskets and telling everyone of 
the wonderful deliverance he had received. 
The native evangelists found him a great 
help, and would call on him to testify in 
their public meetings. Coming back to 
Ienshan, he told Miss Young how the 
gospel prospered. 

But Miss Young had sad news for him. 
She had heard about the mandarin’s list, 
and she told Liao that his name had been 
added to it. A friendly judge was keeping 
her informed of the mandarin’s plans. 
“Soon,” the judge said, “we are to get an 
order to arrest your landlord, and beat him 
severely for renting his place to the Jesus 
Tang. Then,” he continued, “all sorts of 
other troubles will be made to interfere with 
your work. All Chinese people connected 
with you are going to be seized and tor- 
tured. I advise you to go, and go quickly.” 
“What are you going to do?” asked Liao. 


“Well, I think we shall stay for awhile 
and see.” But the outlook was dark. Every- 
thing pointed to the fact that the mandarin 
meant business. It was very disappointing. 
Things had been going so well. And the 
early years of hard work—would they all 
be for naught? Had she unduly aggravated 
the mandarin? Was the mission to cease in 
her term of leadership? She had so wanted 
to be a blessing. 

Miss Young warned the landlord, 
of course, and just in time too. The manda- 
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rin certainly meant what he said, for officers 
came searching the house for the landlord. 
A day or two passed, and then one morning 
there was confusion at the door of the mis- 
sion. Heavy blows shook the front wall. The 
people inside immediately panicked, and 
tried to get out of the building all at once. 
When Miss Young was able to get outside, 
she found officers from the mandarin’s 
palace hacking away at the mission signs on 
the wall. They produced some document 
and claimed some law under which they did 
this, and continued until every word had 
been removed or obliterated. 

This was the beginning of a series of 
annoyances that became more severe every 
day. Finally, seeing that he could not get the 
landlord, the mandarin seized his wife, and 
threw, her into a dark, unhealthful prison. 


RRARKRERRKZRERER 
WHEN MAY IS HERE 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


So merry is the month of May, 

When shut-in days are far away, 

And children run outside to play, 
When May is here. 


And on a special day we show 

Our mothers that we love them so, 

We want them, everyone, to know, 
When May is here. 


And also there's Memorial Day. 

We place on graves a wreath or spray, 

With thoughts of dear ones passed away, 
When May is here. 


And now we hear the children shout. 

We know what that is all about, 

They're glad, for school will soon be out, 
When May is here. 


RRRRLERERRRRRAR 


Miss Young could not stand back and see 
the poor woman languish in jail, so she and 
some other mission workers went to see the 
mandarin. 

Florence Young couldn’t help quailing a 
little as she saw the hard face of the man 
who was their avowed enemy. For a passing 
moment she remembered how she had said, 
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when she was young, that she was too 
bashful to do missionary work. Now look 
where she was! “I’m not bashful now,” she 
thought, “and with God’s help I’m not going 
to let this mandarin think I’m afraid of him.” 
So they talked. There is very little informa- 
tion on what they said. But if their conver- 
sation followed the pattern that began to 
occur in other places about this time, they 
probably talked like this: 

“But, sir,” said the missionary, “the Jesus 
Tang brings only peace and happiness to 
your country.” 

“Peace and happiness, rubbish!” snapped 
the mandarin. “Everywhere are households 
divided because of this foreign nonsense. 
People are refusing to offer incense to the 
ancestors. They are ignoring the old customs 
and bringing in foreign customs. How dare 
you call that peace and happiness!” 

“But, sir, when people cease from stealing, 
from anger, from hatred, from murder— 
does not that bring peace and happiness? 
Surely it would bring happiness to you if 
there were no thieves to come creeping into 
your palace and take your precious things?” 

The mandarin’s face became harder than 
ever. “A cursed foreign trick,” he hissed. 
“You adopt a cloak of goodness in order to 
deceive our nation and force the white 
man’s ways on us.” 

He waved his hand imperiously, signify- 
ing that he wished the interview to come to 
an end. 

“No, sir,” came the reply. “We do not 
force the white man’s ways on the Chinese 
people. We come to give them Jesus, and it 
is"He that they must follow. The white 
men are evil too. We do not wish the 
Chinese people to follow the white men. 
It is Jesus they must follow.” 

The mandarin frowned deeper. 
pleading was having no effect on him. 

“Let the white man keep his religion,” 
he said. “The Chinese people do not find 
any use for it. It brings them a curse, and 
no blessing.” 

No blessing. This 


The 


really hurt. 


is®@ 
Young wanted so much to be just a bless- 


ing. But she and her mission were not 
wanted. She could see that clearly. She 
must go. Back at the mission, she walked 
miserably from room to room. It was the 
end of a promising work. Her visions of 
leaving it better than when she had come 
were vanishing away. Oh, she had wanted 
so much to be a blessing. To page 19 


























[N ALL nature there is no bird quite like 
the ruby-throated hummingbird, for it 
is the only bird that can fly backward. 

This beautifully colored little jewel can 
hover in one place, fly up, down, forward, 
or backward in exactly the same way as the 
larger, man-made bird called a helicopter. 
The helicopter with its great, rotating pro- 
pellers is made of metal, wire, wood, and 
fabric, while this tiny, delicate creature of 
God is constructed of nothing more than a 
bit of flesh and a coat of tiny feathers. 

The hummingbird’s heart is smaller than 
a pencil eraser yet it keeps the little bird’s 
body going at a greater rate than any other 
living animal. Scientists cannot understand 
how such a small creature can migrate all the 
way across the Gulf of Mexico and still 
survive. This is a distance of six hundred 
to one thousand miles. Yet every year the 
hummingbird goes in the fall and comes 
back in the spring, each time flying nonstop 
across the water. How can it go so far 


ithout eating? 
The wings of nature’s helicopter are al- 


most as thin as gauze. They appear to be 
transparent when they are beating to lift 
the little bird into the air. 

The bill is like a needle with a hole 
down the middle. It has to be this way so 
the bird can sip nectar from long, tubular 
flowers like the coral trumpet vine and the 
honeysuckle. 


By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 





The hummingbird uses its bill to defend 
its nest and brood. Woe be to any snake 
that sneaks up to a hummingbird’s nest 
while “papa” is around. As soon as the snake 
is spotted, papa streaks up and down faster 
than the eye can follow, “dive-bombing” 
the snake, thrusting his bill deep into its 
body with each dive, until finally a vital 
organ is pierced and the snake falls to the 
ground to twist and turn till it dies. Nature's 
helicopter is more than a match for the 
slender eggeaters. 

If flowers that attract hummingbirds are 
growing around a screened porch, the owner 
of the house may occasionally find a hum- 
mingbird trapped with its bill jammed into 
the screen mesh. The little birds are very 
nervous and excitable, and sometimes ram 
into a screen in their haste to get out. 
Here they remain helpless until freed by 
the one who finds them. 

The hummingbird’s nest is a tiny mound 

To page 22 
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“God,” said ‘Lorraine simply, “I’m a selfish girl, but | would so much like to have just one 
pair of pretty shoes, shiny black ones, with pointed toes. Of course, it’s what You think best.” 


pt have as nice a pair as anyone. needs. 
What makes you think I won't?” de- 
manded Lorraine with a toss of her auburn 
hair. 

“Now, Lorrie,” soothed the tall girl who 
spoke for the group. “There’s no need to be 
riled at us. We just thought that since 
graduation is so close, it would be only, well, 
only considerate of you to try ” She 
stopped, confused by Lorraine’s straight 
look. 

“That's my concern, isn’t it?” asked Lor- 
raine in a small voice and walked away. 

“Why does she have to be so touchy 
about it?” complained a florid-faced damsel, 
swathed in voluminous red. 

A short, freckled girl dismissed Lorraine’s 
feelings with a quick, scornful laugh. “The 
real point, Hester,” she explained, “is 
whether she'll get shoes. How revolting to 
be disgraced before the whole county just 
because——” Words failed the freckled 
girl, but her practiced gesture of distaste 
was eloquent enough. 
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“But how could she get any?” asked a 
slender girl who played nervously with her 
long, black curls. “You know her mother is 
a widow and has to take in washing and 
sewing. I imagine they are quite poor.” 

The scornful one swung around indig- 
nantly. “Well, tell the world! We can’t keep 
a washerwoman’s daughter from going to 
school with us, but we don’t have to talk 
about it!” 

“She can be lots of fun, and you know it,” 
put in the banker’s daughter firmly. “And 
she sews beautifully. I’m going to have her 
make up my green silk for graduation. What 
are you going to wear, Ann?” 


So the conversation left Lorraine Charles q 


and busied itself with dresses, beaus, and 
parties, which, in that spring of 1903, were 
just as absorbing as they are now. The girls 
made a pretty scene as, gaily laughing, they 
walked down the shady streets of the little 
Missouri town. A housewife, remembering 
her school days, smiled indulgently at them 
from her porch. 








When God answered Lorraine’s prayer 


she was so happy she whispered, 


“It Was Wonderful of You, 
GOD!” 


By AMY BUSHNELL 


But, Lorraine, head bent to hide her tear- 
filled eyes, hurried alone to the little frame 
house on the edge of town. As she walked 
she thought. “There’s that big ironing ‘still 
to do for Mrs. Jessen—she is so particular 
about the starch—and Mrs. Carpenter is 
getting in a hurry for her silk waist.” Lor- 
raine wondered sincerely whether Mrs. Car- 
penter intended to pay her for making it, 
though. She would probably say, very 
sweetly of course, “Thank you, my dear; you 
always do such lovely work,” and go away 
thinking how good it was of herself to say 
such a nice thing. 

Mother hadn't been looking well lately. 
Her appetite was small, though Lorraine 
had tried, as well as she could from their 
scant supply, to tempt her to eat. Mother 
needed a new dress, too, much more than 
Lorraine needed shoes; her old one would 
tear if you just looked at it. 

But that evening, as she stared over her 
work at the bare wall across the table, Lor- 
raine said, “Mother, do you think we could 
possibly —— 

“What was that?” asked Mrs. Charles 
absently, pulling bastings from a jacket. 

Lorraine sighed a very inaudible, wistful 
sigh and said, “Never mind, Mother.” She 
paused a moment, then added, “Hadn't you 
better go up to bed now? I'll finish the 
jacket in no time.” 
told me this story when I was little,” 
age Miss Bushnell was a 

onary Colle “Feen she prepared 


missionaries in 
she hopes to be a 


ame author, 
student at 


aurse semeday soon. 


But finishing the jacket did take time, 
quite a lot of time, and it was very late in 
the night before Lorraine blew out — the 
lantern in her second-story bedroom. The 
cool wind tossed the curtains about at the 
windows, and the moonlight glimmered 
softly on the braided rugs that lay about the 
floor. 

Lorraine lay still for a long time. Then 
she got out and knelt at the window, her 
long nightgown covering her bare feet. She 
held the sill tightly in her hands, and looked . 
out into the moonlit garden below. 

“God,” she said simply, “I’m a selfish girl, 
when mamma needs better food, and I 
don’t really need them—but,” tears began to 
run down her cheeks; she brushed at them 
quickly with her hand, “I would, I would so 
much like to have just one pair of pretty 
shoes, shiny black ones. with pointed toes, 
maybe. Of course, I don’t mean—I mean— 
well, You understand; and it’s what You 
think best.” 

She rested her chin in her hands. The 
wind cooled her wet face. From across the 
garden came the soft fragrance of wisteria. 
“Thank You, God,” she whispered. “Maybe 
I should get back in bed.” 

The next morning was clear and sunny. 
On her way to the little brick academy, 
Lorraine stopped at the corner post office 
and was surprised to see an envelope in the 
box. She was so busy opening it that she 
nearly didn’t see her friend, Mr. Burns, who 
was standing at the door of his shop. 

“Oh, Lorrie,” said Mr. Burns, hands in his 
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The TURKEYS, the TAR PIT, 
By sug®. sri 


eee GARVER longed for a violin. But 
wishing for a violin in a family where 
there are seven boys and five girls is a bit 
like wishing for the moon. It is task enough 
to provide all the food and clothing a family 
of fourteen needs, to say nothing of provid- 
ing its members with the luxuries of life. 
Indeed, it seemed to the father of these 
twelve children, that they wore out their 
shoes and their clothing fast enough to keep 
a small factory busy. 

As soon as they were old enough to do so, 
all twelve of the children did their best to 
help. The girls learned to sew, to cook, and 
to can. The boys liked to hunt and to fish, 
and they helped raise and harvest a garden. 

Yet, practical and provident minded as 
these children were, it was true that the 
girls sighed just a bit as they leafed through 
the pages 4 the big mail-order catalog. In 
all of their dreams they were just as finely 
clad, as glamorous, and as bewitchingly 
beautiful as the girls who smiled at them 
from the pages of the mountaineer’s “wish 
book.” 

And the boys, too, it must be confessed, 
spent some of their time peering into the 
treasure-laden pages of the big mail-order 
catalog. They admired the fine leather boots, 
sharply tailored trousers, and the warm 
woolen Mackinaws. They looked, with 
gleaming eyes, at hunting knives, field 
glasses, and fine fishing poles. 

Did I say that all the boys looked at 
these pictured treasures? Brad, the eleven- 
year-old, was an exception. He never turned 
beyond the page on which violins were 
pictured. Indeed, he looked at the violins so 
often and with such ardent longing, that the 
catalog bent to his will and opened, al- 
most without effort, upon the desired page. 
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This mountain lad understood only too 
well how much an instrument such as he 
wished to own would cost. For, with the 
hope of being able to earn some money 
toward the purchase of a violin, Brad offered 
to help a farmer in the lower valley during 
wheat harvest. For fifteen long, hot summer 
days he worked from daylight until dark. 
His wages for those fifteen days were seven 
dollars and a half—all of it in silver. How 
rich Brad felt! His overall pocket sagged 
under the weight of his earnings. 

But like the dutiful, well-trained son that 
he was, Brad offered to turn over all eight of 
those precious pieces of silver toward the 
support of the family. Jonny Garver, Brad’s 
father, looked up from his task of wiring on 
new soles—cut from a castoff automobile 
tire—over the worn soles of one of the 
younger girls’ shoes. 

“Even though I were starving, I don’t be- 
lieve I could take his money,” Jonny Garver 
thought. Aloud, he said, “No, Brad, you are 
a good lad to offer it, but I'll not take your 
money. Let it be a nest egg toward your 
purchase of a violin.” 

Yet only a few weeks after this, Mr. 
Garver was forced, in an emergency, to 
accept the money he had refused. It was to 
provide medical care for the youngest mem- 
ber of the family, jolly, lovable, baby 
Darrel, that Mr. Garver accepted, and Brad 
gladly gave up the money that was to have 
gone toward the purchase of a violin. 

“Thanks, son,” Brad’s father said. “I'll 
figure out a way for you to get that violin 
yet. See if I don’t!” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Brad knew he could not accept the violin from Granny 
without telling her what he had done to her turkeys. 








IT, and the TALKING VIOLIN 
© sr@er 


In those days a spoken promise was as 
binding as a legal contract, and Brad’s 
father never rested until he could keep the 
promise he gave his son. So it happened 
that late one evening Mr. Garver rode the 
big black mule, Judas, up to the doorstep 
and called Brad outside. In a homemade 
crate lashed fast behind his father’s saddle, 
the boy saw four fine young turkey hens 
and a big gobbler. 

“I built a new poultry shed for Granny 
Locatio, and she paid me in_ turkeys. 
Now, the eggs these turkey hens lay next 
spring should hatch out about a hundred 
birds. When these turkeys are sold, I figure 
they will not only pay for a violin, but for 
some outside schooling as well. So if you 


























wish, Brad, this is the way I'll pay back the 
money I borrowed,” Mr. Garver announced 
with pride. 

If Brad wished! All in a moment, hope 
mushroomed into full growth within his 
heart. He threw caution aside and began to 
count his turkeys before they were hatched, 
before the eggs from which they must hatch 
were even laid. 

This hope remained in full bloom within 
Brad’s heart that winter and gave him the 
courage to slip close when Old Piney 
Woods played his violin at the spelling bees 
and the box socials that were held in the 
little log schoolhouse down at the mouth of 
Starvout Canyon. 

When the old man let the bow touch the 











strings they awakened into song as if they 
were touched by a magic wand. Sometimes 
the music was like the melody of a meadow 
lark, swinging on the tall grass of the 


mountainside, and Brad’s heart lifted 
and swelled with the beauty and joy of 
living. Other times the music was like the 
wistful swishing of a warm summer breeze 
passing through the tops of the pines, and 
Brad’s heart was filled with yearning and 
with discontent, with a desire to be what 
he knew he could be, but was not. 

As Brad watched Old Piney play, the 
longing that filled his heart spilled over and 
spoke through his eyes. At last Old Piney 
called Brad to his side. 
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LITTLE ACT OF 
KINDNESS 
By HELEN TRUE 


One little act of kindness done, 
One little kind word spoken 
Has power to make a thrill of joy, 
E‘en in a heart that's broken. 


Then let us watch these little things 
And so respect each other 

That not a word, a look, or tone 
Shall hurt a friend or brother. 
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“My son,” he said, “the Good Book tells us 
that there are some who hear, and yet hear 
not. But God speaks to you in the things 
about you. You hear Him and you see Him 
and your heart is filled with yearning. Take 
my violin and let your heart answer Him in 
the touch of the bow on the strings.” 

O magic, long-dreamed-of moment! Brad 
lifted the violin and cradled it lovingly 
beneath his chin. His hand trembled ever 
so slightly as he lifted the bow and let it 
dance lightly across the strings. His efforts 
were rewarded by a shriek of pure agony, 
followed by disagreeable, discordant noises. 

Brad handed the instrument back to Old 
Piney, his heart nearly breaking. His foolish 
dream of being able to play by instinct and 
by ear was gone. Must the songs that tore 
at his heart lie there forever buried in 
silence? 

“The heart sings, but the hands need a 
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mite of know-how and a lot of practice,” 
Old Piney said consolingly. “It’s quite a 
jaunt up valley to my cabin, but if you care 
to come every Monday and Tuesday after 
sundown, I'll teach you what I can abour 
playing a violin.” 

Twice a week after that Brad haunted the 
trail that led into the clearing where Piney's 
humble cabin stood, impatiently waiting for 
the sun to sink out of sight behind Mount 
Misery, before he hurried up the fern- 
bordered pathway toward Piney’s cabin 
door. 

Little by little, Brad learned to play. 
He knew that if he were to become a great 
violinist he must practice hours on end; 
and to practice hours on end he knew that 
he must have an instrument of his own. 

At last spring came to the valley, and 
Brad's turkey hens began to lay. To Brad the 
fulfillment of his dreams seemed very near. 

The nests of three turkey hens were soon 
located, but morning after morning Brad 
patiently followed the fourth hen, only to 
have her slip from sight after he had trailed 
her a long way back through the woods in 
the direction of Granny Locatio’s. 

Finally Brad decided to hide himself in 
the brush close to the spot at which, on the 
day before, he had last seen the hen feeding. 
It was some time before he caught a glimpse 
of her approaching. She fed aimlessly here 
and there for several minutes. Then, lifting 
her head, she looked warily around. Feeling 
sure, apparently, that no one had followed 
her, she walked straight toward three big 
cottonwood trees whose bases grew close 
together. 

Brad waited a few seconds, then pushed 
through the low brush that surrounded the 
area. An unusual sight met his gaze. Three 
turkey hens sat side by side on a spreading, 
three-cornered nest, bounded by the bases of 
the three big trees. 

Two of these hens, Brad knew, must 
belong to Granny Locatio’s flock. By rights, 
then, two thirds of all the eggs laid in this 
nest should be given to her. And yet Brad 
knew that if the nest had gone un- 
discovered, the three mother hens would 
have battled over the young turkeys and 
killed most of them—if not all of them. 
Any of the newly hatched birds that were 
lucky enough to survive this battle 
of ownership would most surely have been 
dragged through the heavy, wet under- 
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Guglielmo 


Marconi s 


Most Important Message 


By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


T WAS the year 1912. Conversation 

among many of the people of England 
and Italy centered around one subject—the 
automobile accident in which the celebrated 
Italian inventor, Guglielmo Marconi, had 
lost an eye. Nearly everyone felt that 
Marconi’s inventing days were over. The 
loss of his eye would so demoralize the man 
that he wouldn’t be able to continue his 
work. 

In his home, Marconi, well aware of the 
gloomy things being said about him, gazed 
sadly around his laboratory, his good eye 
looking at every piece of apparatus. Piled 
together on a table was the equipment he 
















































































had been using for his recent experiments. 
When completed, it was to have been his 
most important accomplishment. 

For some months Marconi had been hard 
at work on a short-wave method for sending 
radio messages across great distances. Up 
until this time he had succeeded in sending 
messages over short distances only. He was 
convinced that his new short-wave method, 
when completed, would make it possible to 
send messages any distance desired. 

Were the doubters right? Marconi won- 
dered. Would the loss of his eye prevent 
him from completing his work? But hard- 
ships had not stopped him before, he re- 
called. 

At the age of twelve he had first become 
interested in science and had begun to study 
the subject constantly. One day he had set 
up poles on opposite sides of his father's 
garden and had attached plates of tin to 
them to serve as aerials. This was the be- 
ginning of long, painstaking years of ex- 
periments by which Marconi would prove 
his theory that electric current can pass 
through any substance and that when the 
current is started in any given direction it 
will follow a direct course without the 
assistance of a conductor. 

In 1898 initial success came. Using an- 
tennas 150 feet tall, Marconi succeeded in 
sending a message across the English Chan- 
nel. A short while later this method was 
used to save a ship in distress on a rock- 
bound section of the North Sea coast. 

There wag no stopping Marconi now. In 
December, 1901, he established a powerful 
sending station on the coast of Cornwall, 
England. Then he set up a receiving station 
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ORS, 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 





If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Carol Herlien, age 14. 202 Phillippa Street, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, U.S.A. Snapshots, swimming, baby- 
sitting, skating, baseball, horses, oil painting. 

Carol Baker, age 14. 3824 Cleveland Avenue, 
Brookfield, Illinois, U.S.A. Camping, swimming, 
horses, cooking, piano, skating, singing. 

Merijo E. Sibley, age 14. R.R. 1, Gobles, Michigan, 
U.S.A. Music, roller skating, drawing. 

Carol Carlson, age 12. R.D. #2, Sugar Grove, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Rocks, art, photography, swimming, 
skating, stamps. 

Tabitha Worth, age 15. General Delivery, Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas, U.S.A. Cooking, baking, music, poems, 
stamps, swimming, baby-sitting. 

Pat Palmer, age 12. 26 Derby Street, Jamestown, 
New York, U.S.A. Reading, roller skating, camping, 
biking. 

Levie Millare Olvez, age 15. Mountain View 
College, College Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, 
Philippines. Stamps, reading, swimming, basketball, 
pingpong. 

Pepe N. Medina, age 15. Mountain View College, 
College Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippines. 
Riding horses, reading, pingpong, tennis, swimming. 

Rynido Silliro, age 14. Dapecol, Davao Penal Colony, 
Davao City, Philippines. Hiking, biking, swimming. 

Lolita Silliro, age 12. Dapecol, Davao Penal Colony, 
Davao City, Philippines. Swimming, hiking, biking. 

Uriah Worth, age 12. General Delivery, Clarksville, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. Biking, horses, swimming, making 
bows and arrows and bird houses, model airplanes, 
studying taxidermy, playing mandolin. 

Marcia L. Myers, age 12. Route 1, Box 278, 
Auburn, Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, piano, clarinet, 
cooking, singing. 

Karen Perkins, age 12. 73 Gaylor Avenue, Oroville, 
California, U.S.A. Roller skating, music, swimming, 
dolls, mineralogy. 

Dorothy Osborn, age 12. 833 Sumner, Sheridan, 
Wyoming, U.S.A. Piano. 








in Newfoundland. He instructed the opera- 
tor in England to send a message, consisting 
of three clicks, continuously every day. After 
an anxious period of waiting, ghe message 
broke through and Marconi began to realize 
his dream of limitless wireless telegraphy. 

The thoughts of his early successes re- 
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vived Marconi’s courage and fired his will 
to continue, despite the loss of his eye. 
“The work has to be completed,” he said 
over and over to himself, “handicap or not.” 

In the years that followed, Marconi was 
often seen hard at work on his experiments, 
but to many observers his efforts appeared 
futile. 

Then on September 22, 1918, Marconi’s 
wireless pounded out a message across huge 
land masses and long stretches of ocean, 
reaching from England to Australia. It was 
the first message ever to be transmitted 
over such a great distance. 

On October 6, 1918, Marconi’s wireless 
transmitted its most important message— 
across the Atlantic. It was a message the 
whole world was hopefully waiting to hear. 

“The German government requests the 
President of the United States to take his 
hand in the restoration of peace,” the mes- 
sage began and then went on to say that the 
enemy had found the President’s peace 
proposals acceptable. “To prevent further 
bloodshed,” the message continued, “the 
German government requests immediate 
conclusion of general armistice on land, 
water, and in the air.” 

A month later World War I was over. 
The people of the world greeted the war's 
end in hysterical jubilation. They realized 
that Marconi too had won a great, personal 
victory. His long years of work and strain 
had now reached fruition. Thanks to this 
humble and determined inventor, who 
wouldn't let his handicap prevent him from 
serving mankind, limitless wireless tele- 
graph was finally a reality. 


“It Was Wonderful of You, God!” 
From page 11 


pockets. “Would you come in for just a 
minute?” Lorraine stepped into the dark, 
cool room with its strong smells of leather 
and tobacco. Mr. Burns cleared his throat 
noisily. “Um, uh, Mrs. Burns and I have been 
talking from time to time about what a fine 
girl you are, and how your graduation is 
coming up, and uh ” Good Mr. Burns 
turned away his face in embarrassment. 
“Well, these are for you, Lorrie.” 

There in a box, nestled in white tissue 
paper, lay a pair of shoes. They were ex- 
pensive, shiny black ones, with pointed toes 
shaped perfectly to show off a graceful foot. 








“Oh!” said Lorraine, “Oh, thank you!” 
And her radiant face made Mr. Burns go 
into a prolonged series of throat clearings. 

But the envelope. As Lorraine opened it 
she found a bank note of $35 from a cousin 
of her mother’s. 

One might have heard her whisper as 
she floated past on a fluffy pink cloud, pre- 
cious box and envelope in her hands, “God, 
it was wonderful of You, just wonderful!” 


The Turkeys, the Tar Pit, and 
the Talking Violin 


From page 14 


growth until they, too, sickened and died. 

Thus Brad stood there reasoning, per- 
suading himself that it was quite all right 
to gather every egg laid in this nest for 
himself. And thus it came about that Brad’s 
hatch that spring came from the eggs of 
six turkey hens instead of four. The young 
lad cared for his flock, ever so faithfully, 
until as autumn came on, he was the proud 
owner of more than a hundred prime birds. 

Good luck seemed to travel not only 
with Brad but with the whole family that 
fall. Mr. Garver found work with a road 
gang in the lower valley. 

When this road work was finished, Brad’s 
father hauled home a big pile of discarded, 
hardened tar. “Waste not, want not” was 
always Mr. Garver’s motto. The hardened 
tar, when remelted, would weatherproof the 
roofs of his buildings and those of his 
neighbors. So Mr. Garver dug a pit into the 
mountain side and dumped the lump of tar 
into it. Over the top he laid a covering of 
heavy timbers. 

The weather that fall was unseasonably 
warm. Daytime temperatures soared several 
degrees beyond the hundred mark. 

Early on one of the warmest of these 
mornings, Brad herded his turkeys down 
close to the banks of the creek where they 
could feed on the tender stalks of wild 
Chinese lettuce. 

Late in the afternoon he urged the flock 
out from among the trees and back up the 
valley toward the roosting pen. He decided 
as he went along, to prepare the mash, 
which he fed his birds regularly every 
evening, just a bit earlier on this sultry 
afternoon. 

Before Brad stepped into the little shed 
where his feed supply was stored he shooed 





his flock off along the trail in the direction 
of the big roosting pen. When he emerged 
a few minutes later he was carrying two 
big pails of mash. Quickly he glanced in 
the direction his turkeys should be travel- 
ing. Not one of them could he see. 

He hurried along the path, the heaviness 
of the buckets of mash forgotten. He was 
anxious to get around the edge of the 
farmyard fence. Once there, Brad stopped 
short, frozen in dismay. For at the spot on 
which the pathway turned to climb up the 
mountain side toward the roosting pens was 
a strange black pool, and stuck fast within 
the pool were his flock of fine, prime young 
birds. 

As Brad stood staring at the trapped 
turkeys, he realized what had happened. 
The heat of the sun had melted and swelled 
the tar in the covered pit on the slope 
above, and a stream of the treacherous, 
sticky stuff had been oozing out of the pit 
and down the slope all day, slowly forming 
a shallow pool in the natural hollow of the 
land behind the fence. 

Brad ran to the aid of his entrapped 
flock. One after another, he pulled the big 
birds loose, but his heart sickened as he 
looked at them. Their wings were matted 
down against their bodies; their legs were 
stuck together; their beaks and their throats 
were full of the black, choking substance. 

Brad’s mother and father and all his 
brothers and sisters helped him work with 
the turkeys, attempting in every way they 
could imagine to remove the tar. But all their 
efforts were in vain. It was finally decided 
that, in mercy, the entire flock must be 
killed. 

That evening, mother sent Brad on an 
errand to Mrs. Locatio’s house. The old 
lady's sympathetic questioning quickly drew 
from him the story of the turkeys and the 
tar pit. She was touched by her young 
neighbor’s despair. 

“Come spring,” she promised kindly, “you 
can do a bit of work for me and I'll start you 
out in the turkey business again.” 

Talk about heaping coals of fire on the 
head of a wrongdoer! Even Granny, with 
her poor eyesight, noticed how Brad's face 
burned redder and redder. She mistook the 
lad’s discomfiture for signs of impending 
tears of disappointment. 

“Now, just set yourself down on the 
porch edge and rest a bit, son,” Granny 
urged him. “There’s somethin’ I aim to be 
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sendin’ back with you, if I can lay hands on 
it. Just you wait, now!” 

Brad sat on the porch listening to 
Granny's uneven steps as she made her way 
back through the house. Then he could hear 
her rummaging about in the bedroom of 
her shanty. She seemed to be busily pulling 
out boxes and shoving them back again. 

“She is probably going through her boxes 
of stored linens and yard goods for some 
piece to send back to mom,” Brad thought. 

At last he heard her coming back through 
the kitchen. 

“I'm afraid it’s not so much to look on 
no more,” Granny said apologetically as she 
came out of the kitchen door. “Not near so 
fine as those catalog ones your heart was 
set on ownin’. My pappy had this old 
violin an’ could fair make it talk, an’ my 
gran’pappy had it before him. My husband, 
Joe, fiddled a bit of a tune on it now and 
again, but since he died, over twenty years 
ago, I’ve had this old fiddle just packed 
away in a box. Now there's just no use 
keepin’ it stored away like that while you're 
eatin’ your heart out for one. Son, I'd be 
right proud if you would take this old violin 
an’ fix it up an’ maybe come back an’ play 
a piece or two for me sometimes. Just 
thinkin’ about it makes me ache all over to 
hear it played like gran’pappy played it, 
stoppin’ the music an’ makin’ the violin 
speak the words. Here, son,” and Granny 
handed the violin to Brad. 

“But I can’t take it,” Brad said, his face 
flaming up like a forest fire. “You wouldn't 
want me to have it, if you knew what 
I've done.” 

Brad stepped back, refusing to touch the 
violin Granny held out to him. In shame 
and in stumbling sentences, he told her of 
his greed. 

“Haven't you been punished enough for 
that by the loss of your entire flock?” was 
all Granny said when he finished. “I’m not 
carryin’ no grudges against folk lest I be 
cut off from pleadin’ when my time comes 
up, ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.’ I want you 
to have my gran’pap’s violin just as much 
as ever. 1 know we mountain folk are goin’ 
to be just real proud of you one of these 
days.” 

On a sudden impulse, Brad bent his dark 
head and kissed Granny's wrinkled hand as 
he accepted the old violin. 

“It doesn’t look much,” Brad said as he 
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watched Old Piney restring the violin and 
wax and buff the worn finish. Old Piney 
looked up and smiled, but said nothing. At 
last, when his work was finished, he lifted 
the bow and began to play. 

Brad sucked in his breath and sat motion- 
less, listening not only with his ears but 
with every fiber of his being. 

Old Piney did not hand the violin to 
Brad as soon as his melody was finished. 
For several second§, he held the old violin 
as if it were something so precious he was 
loath to part with it. 

“Son,” he said, “men have given hundreds 
of dollars for instruments with the tone 
quality this one has.” 

But Brad already knew! This was the 
instrument he had been blindly seeking, 
this old, unstrung, worn instrument, and he 
would have spurned it, save that he did not 
wish to hurt Granny’s feelings. What was it 
she said when she gave it to him? That her 
grandfather made it speak the words of the 
beloved old hymns, and that her father 
could fairly make it talk? 

“It is what I wanted,” Brad thought, “a 
violin that could be made to speak the 
words of God! And while the old violin 
remains within my hands, the voice that 
speaks from it’s strings shall always be the 
~~ voice, the voice of my King and my 


Sparrow in the Drainpipe 
From page 3 


threatened to get lost in one of the doorways. 

John peered sadly through the grating of 
the drain where his beloved marble had 
disappeared. 

He couldn't see it, of course, but what 
he did see made him catch his breath. 

“Betty! Betty!” he called. “Look here!” 

“What is it?” The excitement in John’s 
voice made her forget all about her marble. 

“Come! Quick!” was all John could say. 

She hurried over to the drain and looked 
down. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “A sparrow! How 
did he get in there?” 

Sure enough, a sparrow had slipped 
through the bars of the grating, and was 
now fluttering helplessly in the drain, up 
and down, around and around. Sometimes 
he banged his head against the grating; at 





other times he fell panting in the water at 
the bottom. 

“How are we going to get him out?” John 
was thinking fast. 

He put two fingers through the grating, 
but it was too heavy for him to move. 

“I wouldn’t stand over that drain, John 
and Betty,” said a familiar voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, can you help us? There's 
a bird in here!” 

Mr. Smith walked up with a puzzled look 


on his face. 
: “Well!” he said. “What can we do about 


that?” 

Suddenly Betty had an idea. 

“Your walking stick, Mr. Smith! Can you 
pry up the grating, do you think?” 

The old gentleman tried, but it was no 
good, and meanwhile quite a crowd of 
people had gathered. 

One suggested a poker, another a garden 
fork, and soon people were running back- 
ward and forward, all trying to release the 
poor trapped sparrow. 

Eventually a kind woman had a good idea 
and ran to the nearest telephone booth. Sud- 
denly there was the sound of a siren coming 
up the road—and would you believe it—a 
fire engine arrived with half a dozen fire- 
men! 

They were not at all pleased when they 
discovered that all the excitement was just 
about a bird. But since they were already 
there, they thought they might as well help. 

By now the poor sparrow was ex- 
hausted and was floating on the dirty water 
in the drain. 

Quickly a fireman produced a crowbar 
and lifted the grating. 

John rolled up his sleeve, reached down 
as far as he could and picked up the wet 
and trembling bird. 

“There you are, son,” said the fireman, 
“put I hope none of you ever play any 
jokes like this on the fire department again.” 

“Thank you ever so much, sir,” said John, 
“but I’m afraid we are too late. Look at the 

t bird—he’s almost dead.” 

But another fireman had quietly run back 
to the fire engine, and—what was he bring- 
ing? 

The oxygen apparatus! 

“This will help him, son!” said the kindly 
man. 

Believe it or not, while John held the 
bird in his hand, the fireman directed a 


gentle stream of oxygen onto the little 
sparrow. 

The effect was wonderful! 

In a few minutes the bird revived, and it 
was not long before it chirped happily and 
flew away. 

Of course, John and Betty were late get- 
ting home, but what a story they had to tell! 

“I’m proud of you both,” said mother. 
“And happy too that in this busy world there 
are still people who are kind, like Jesus, 
and will care tenderly for little creatures in 
trouble!” 


The Transformation of Liao 
From page 8 


It was packing-up time now. The bed 
went, the other personal belongings, and 
finally the wheelbarrow stood ready. But it 
was not a sad, discouraged missionary that 
came out and prepared to take her seat on 
the wheelbarrow. Miss Young was smiling 
as she readied the pile of blankets that 
would make her journey comfortable. She 
was happy—happy because now she was 
sure that she had been a blessing. 

How did she know? All through those 
last hours, men and women had come to the 
mission to say Good-by. They had pressed 
her hand, they had wept, and over and over 
they had said, “Oh, what a blessing that you 
came to us. If you had not been willing to 
come, we would never have heard about 
Jesus and the love of God. Oh, what a 
blessing you have been.” 

“The mandarin sends you away,” said 
another, “but you leave behind hundreds that 
will spread the blessings that you gave to 
them.” 

And Liao added: “I have told hundreds 
about the power of Jesus, and I intend to 
keep on. I do not care about the mandarin. 
He can chop off my head if he wishes. He 
cannot take away the blessing of salvation 
that you brought to me.” 

When the wheelbarrow bumped down 
the cobbled streets of Ienshan that day, 
many turned to look at the face of the white 
woman. Instead of an expression of crushing 
defeat, they saw mirrored there an expres- 
sion of contentment and satisfaction. Miss 
Young knew she had been a blessing, and 
that was enough. 

(The end) 
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Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—Nehemiah, Who Led in a 
Rebuilding Program 


(JUNE 7) 


Memory VERSE: “The God of heaven, he will 
prosper us; therefore we his servants will arise 
and build’ (Nehemiah 2:20). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Go over the memory verse several times. Fin- 
ish memorizing it during the week. Read in 
Nehemiah 4 the story of the rebuilding of the 
walls and the opposition the Jews met. 


SUNDAY 
Nehemiah and the King 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 2. 

About twelve or thirteen years after Ezra led 
the return to Jerusalem, another devout Jew, 
Nehemiah, who was in the employ of King Ar- 
taxerxes as a cupbearer, arose to strengthen 
the work. 

Nehemiah had been very much disturbed by 
rumors of the trials that were coming to those 
who had attempted to rebuild the Temple in 
Jerusalem. The walls of the city were broken 
down, and the enemies of the Jews were taking 
every opportunity to harass the settlers. Nehe- 
miah was nearly sick for grieving over the 
situation. One day the king noticed the sad 
expression on his face. Read in verse 2 the 
question he asked Nehemiah. 

Nehemiah was “sore afraid,’’ because all those 
who were employed in the royal palace were sup- 
posed to wear cheerful expressions, showing that 
they felt they were privileged to be serving the 
king. Nehemiah decided to tell the truth, how- 
ever, and he explained to the king the reason 
for his grief. 

“For what dost thou make request?” asked 
the king. 

Before answering him, Nehemiah did some- 
thing that we all would be better for doing be- 
fore we open our mouths to speak. Read what it 
was, in verse 4, last part. 

“In that brief prayer, Nehemiah pressed into 
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the presence of the King of kings, and won to 
his side a power that can turn hearts as the 
rivers of waters are turned.”—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 631.” 

Nehemiah told the king how much he desired 
to build up the waste places in Jerusalem. He 
even asked that letters be sent to the governors 
of the nearby countries, and because One greater 
than Artaxerxes stood by his side, Nehemiah’s 
requests were gladly granted. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
630-632. 

TuHInK! Have you cultivated the habit of send- 
ing up prayers for help in time of need, where- 
ever you are, whatever you are doing? 

Pray to keep close to the Source of all help 
and power. 


MONDAY 
Nehemiah Surveys the Needs 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 2. 

Arrived in Jerusalem, Nehemiah kept quiet for 
a while. He had something important to do 
before he made his intentions known to the 
rulers. You can read what this was, in verses 
12 to 16. 

Only when he had made a survey of the 
work to be done did he face the people with 
his plans. He carried with him a royal commis- 
sion commanding the people to help him. How- 
ever, he did not want to use it. He preferred 
rather to win them to his way so they would 
work willingly. In this he showed himself a good 
leader. 

“Let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that 
we be no more a reproach,” he invited them. He 
told them how God had answered his prayer 
and given him help by inspiring the king to 
look favorably on his project. Read or repeat his 
courageous words, in verse 20. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
636, 637. 














Tuink! Did you notice in today’s assignment 
that Nehemiah kept his own counsel for a time, 
and did not at once speak of his plans? 


Pray to learn that, as Solomon tells us, there 
is “a time to keep silence” as well as “a time to 
speak.” 

TUESDAY 


Building Against Odds 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 4. 

While all this was going on, spying eyes 
and listening ears were taking in everything. 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem, chiefs of tribes 
that occupied the surrounding country, were 
determined to prevent the rebuilding of the 
walls. They began their campaign by making 
fun of the work, hoping by so doing to discour- 
age the Jews. Read what they said, in verse 3. 

Instead of getting angry at the insult and so 
starting a fight, Nehemiah and the Jews met this 
ridicule by praying. In verse 8, find what these 
enemies did next. 

Just as they had done when their enemies 
had mocked them, the Jews in this extremity 
prayed for God’s protection. They also did their 
share by establishing watches day and night. 
The danger from attack became so great that 
they had to hold weapons of defense in one 
hand and build with the other. Nehemiah, mean- 
while, kept their morale high by encouraging 
them not to fear, but to put their trust in God. 
So despite these and other difficulties the work 
of rebuilding the walls progressed and was soon 
finished. Verse 6 will tell you the secret of their 
success in this difficult undertaking. 

When the wall was all finished except setting 
up the gates, Sanballat and Geshem sent to 
Nehemiah saying, “Come, let us meet together 


in some one of the villages in the plain of Ono.” - 


Nehemiah was wise enough, however, to know 
that this was no friendly invitation, but 
that they sought to do him harm. Turn to 
chapter 6 and read verse 3 to find the message 
that Nehemiah sent to these men. 

Despite many attempts on the part of his 
enemies to hinder and stop the work, Nehemiah 
and his workmen kept right at the job until it 
was finished. Look in the 15th verse of the 6th 
chapter to find how long it took them to finish 
the wall. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 641; p. 642, pars. 1-3. 

Tuink! Do you, when difficulties come your 
way, bravely overcome them, or give in? 

Pray to go on with the work you undertake, 
trusting in God’s power to help you finish it. 


WEDNESDAY 
Nehemiah and Ezra Teach the Law 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 8. 

When the work was all finished, Nehemiah 
planned a great meeting. Find in verse 2 who 
led in the reading and explaining of the Word 
of God. 

All day long the meeting went on. Verse 3 
will tell you how the people responded. 

It was the time of the Feast of Tabernacles 
about which they had been hearing from the 
reading of the book of the law. Obeying the 
instruction given by Moses, they gathered 
branches and made booths for themselves, to 
commemorate the time when their ancestors 
journeyed from Egypt to the Promised Land. 
You can find how and where they built these 
booths, in verses 15 and 16. 

For seven days this feast was kept. ‘The 
earlier part of the day was devoted to religious 
exercises, and the people spent the remainder of 
the time in gratefully recounting the blessings 
of God, and in enjoying the bounties that He 
had provided. Portions were also sent to the 
poor, who had nothing to prepare. There was 
great rejoicing, because the words of the law 
had been read and understood.”—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 662. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
661. 


THINK how much the children of Israel 
appreciated the Word of God. 


Pray to value the Bible more. 


THURSDAY 


Teaching Reverence for God's House and His 
Day 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 13. 

One thing the Jews learned from the reading 
of the Scriptures was that God had expressly 
forbidden two of the heathen tribes, the Am- 
monites and the Moabites, from going into the 
Temple, for they had filled up their cup of 
wickedness. This led to an embarrassing situa- 
tion, because one of the priests, Eliashib, who 
was related by marriage to Tobiah, the Am- 
monite, had allowed Tobiah to occupy an apart- 
ment attached to the Temple. Read what Nehe- 
miah did about this, in verses 7 to 9. 

Other things greatly troubled Nehemiah, too. 
Find what they were, in verses 15 and 16. 

Always a man of words and action, Nehemiah 
accosted those who were responsible. You can 
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read in verses 19 to 22 how he dealt with these 
difficulties. 

There were other reforms to be made, and 
Nehemiah took each one in turn and led the 
Jews to better ways of living. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
678, par. 2. 

Tuinx! Are you willing to be an example to 
others, fearlessly doing what you know is God’s 
will? 

Pray for determination to do what is right 
and help others to do it with you. 


FRIDAY 


What do the following remind you of in this 
week’s lesson? 

1. The king’s cup. 2. Broken walls. 3. A sad 
face. 4. A prayer offered silently before a king. 
5. A ride during the night. 6. A fox knocking 
against a wall. 7. Picking a quarrel. 8. Booths. 
9. Selling fish. 10. Closing gates. 

Review the memory verse. 





Snakes on the Stage 
From page 5 


“You don’t have to.” Miss Trace was so 
kind. “And if you’re sure you are all right, 
run along now. And Bonnie,” she still had 
her arm around her fondly, “don’t be afraid 
of your fear.” Bonnie looked up at her 
teacher and smiled through misty eyes. It 
was like mother had said. People were kind. 
People did understand. 

But walking home, Bonnie wondered 
about her friends. Would anyone like her 
now that they knew she was so deathly 
afraid of snakes? Beth, sitting next to her, 
had been enjoying everything. Sandy, who 
was younger, had gone up on the stage to 
touch the snakes. Margie and Doreen—she 
had seen them walk into assembly, eager 
and unafraid. How would they feel about 
her now? By facing her fear and going to 
the program had she lost the respect of her 
classmates? She was sure that the snakes on 
the stage had changed her entire life. 

The following day she entered the class- 
room timidly. To her surprise, her friends 
turned to greet her. It seemed that everyone 
had a big smile of welcome. 

“Hi, Bonnie, Hi, Bonnie!” The most won- 





derful glow went through Bonnie. How 
wonderful they all were. She looked up at 
Miss Trace with shining eyes. 

“Good morning, Bonnie,” Miss Trace said 
warmly. Bonnie wanted to run up to her 
and throw her arms around her. And all 
that morning as she went from class to 
class she felt a deep glow of thankfulness. 
Everyone was so nice. They seemed to be 
going out of their way to show her that 
they still liked her, that she was one of 
them. 

Mother and daddy had been right. Admit 
your fear and face it. People are kind and 
will understand. Her classmates were the 
finest boys and girls in the world. They 
knew she had a dreadful fear that she could 
not control and yet they liked her. Oh, but 
she loved them all. In fact, it seemed that 
she had more friends now than ever before. 
“Everybody is friendlier to me because of 
the snakes,” she mused. “Maybe snakes have 
some good points after all.” 


Nature’s Helicopter 
From page 9 


of lichens and hair glued together on the 
top of a low-hanging tree branch. Finding 
one is difficult indeed, for they are no 
larger than a fifty-cent piece. 

Nature’s helicopter is a marvel of God's 
workmanship. God knows whenever any- 
thing happens to even these tiny creatures, 
for didn’t He say of the sparrow, “And one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father [knowing about it}”? Another 
verse tells us how much God knows about 
what we do and how much He thinks of us; 
“Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows” (Matthew 10:31). 
The God who cares for sparrows and hum- 
mingbirds will care for us -too. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 


Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 


Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy or girl couldn’t 
use some extra money. 

Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 








To the 





Book and Bible House: 





| am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 








ZONE STATE 
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1. Fortunately Molly’s mother heard her cry for help. 
She was a brave little rabbit and if there was anything 
she could do she certainly would do it. 2. She ran 
in Molly’s direction as fast as she could. When she 
saw the bull snake she leaped over it and rapped 





and clawed it with her hind feet. 3. Again and again 
she tore with teeth and claws at the scaly hide 
till the snake had to let go of Molly to defend itself. 
Molly ran away as fast as she could from the dreadful 
reptile that had come so close to ending her life. 























4. The snake slithered away into the shed, glad to 
get away from the fighting fury outside. 5. This 
experience taught Molly that there were still many 
things that she needed to learn from her mother, 
many enemies that she had not even heard about. 


6. One of the things she learned was that the rose 
briers that grew in such a wild tangle on the vacant 
lot were a haven of refuge for rabbits. This was es- 
pecially true when they were chased by the dogs that 
were so numerous, or hawks, owls, and small boys. 








7. Molly’s mother taught her too that the briers could 
be still more helpful if the runways were kept open. 
She often nibbled away new shoots that blocked the 
way or she made new runways into the denser 
thickets that no dog could ever penetrate. 8. Another 
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trick Molly learned was to run zigzag. Dodging back 
and forth was often very confusing to a dog or cat 
or almost any enemy, even boys with sling shots. 
9. Molly was half grown and could not hope to out- 
run a dog. Here was a dog now. What should she do? 





